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assemblage of features; in such cases the decoration of a
room becomes an effort in exact copyism, and is not vitalised
by the designer's contribution, as would be the case if it
were conceived merely a la maniere de.

Successful interior work in either ' Period ' or * Modern *
demands understanding: in the latter case, of the basis of
the modern movement; in the former, of the basic attributes
of style character. Both make heavy demands on the
designer, and in both there are the same openings for
spurious work without any basis of idea. In the case of
modern work, the result may be deplorable; for in the
* trickiness' of certain features of modernism lies a great
danger, and an assemblage of most of the tricks, divorced
from a background of reason and sincerity, presents one of
the most unpleasant spectacles that the field of decorative
art can offer.

The danger is not limited to the school of mere * modern-
ism,' from which there is already a distinct tendency to
break away in favour of that ' functionalism' of which
architects like Le Corbusier and Jeanneret in France, and
Walter Gropius in Germany, are the chief exponents.
Functionalism, the production of design on a basis of
rational service to needs, is an ideal which is not particularly
new. It formed part of the creed of William Morris, and
of men like Eastlake, who produced uncouth designs which
were nevertheless conceived on a sound reasoned basis of
theory. The chief difference seems to be that nowadays the
functional article is not considered to be true to its type un-
less it be susceptible of commercial reproduction. But it
cannot be admitted that even were an article to be service-
able, structural, economical, and commercial, it would
necessarily be pleasing. To do so would be to revive the